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AESTRACT 



Cver the years, Japan has revamped her education 
system a number cf times. With the coming of the U. S. Education 
Mission in 1S46, she turned her schools toward democratization. The 
major aims of this reform program in education were: 1) the 
elimination of militarism and u It ra nationalism ; 2) democratization; 
3) modernization ; and, 4) decentralization of education control. 
Specific reforms included: 1) the provision of greater eguality of 

educational opportunity through the conversion of the multiple-track 
into a single-track system; 2) an additional three years of 
compulsory education; 3) coeducation at all levels; and, 4) general 
education at the secondary and higher levels. To train intelligent 
participation in a democracy, a new content was introduced — notably 
social studies at the elementary and secondary levels. During the 
present period, seme of these goals and reforms have been modified, 
however, the essential goals remain: suiting education to life, 
helping the individual to develop his ability, and the goal of 
freedom of speech and action. (SEE) 
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Highlights 

•Chapter I — Educational Philosophy and Poli- 
cy — indicates 3 epochs of Japanese education, 
and presents an overview from time of the 1872 
Education Code to present. 

•Chapter II — Educational Opportunity — offers 
some comparisons of such opportunities during 
each of the three epochs. 

•Chapter III — Administration and Supervision — 
highlights issues of centralization and decentrali. 
zation. 

•Chapter IV — Curriculums, Teaching Methods, 
and Textbooks — describes changes in these three 
fields, together with related facts. 

•Chapter V — Higher Education, and Chapter 
VI — Teacher Education — indicate various swings 
of the pendulum to and from responsibility to the 
State and responsibility to *he individual. 

•Chapter VII — Vocational Education, and 
Chapter VIII — Special Programs — offer discus- 
sions concerning developments in these newer 
specialized fields. 

♦Chapter IX — Social Education — views the Japa- 
nese equivalent of adult education and reveals 
Japanese genius for organizing its citizens in 
out-of-school activities. 

♦Chapter X — In Brief Review — focuses upon the 
rise of Japan’s modern education. 
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Foreword 



T HIS STUDY, one of t-lie Office of Education series on 
education in other countries, is the third to be published 
as a result of on -t lie-spot reporting on Japanese education in 
its own setting. The first of these studies was the official 
report to the Japanese Government made by David Murray, 
a Rutgers University professor who went to Japan m 1873 
as National Superintendent of Schools and (Colleges and as 
advisor to the Department of Education in establishing the 
first modern educational system in that country. That report, 
published in 1875, provides a firsthand account of the begin- 
nings of modern education in Japan. 

In 1900 Robert Ellsworth Lewis, a citizen of the United 
States of America residing in Shanghai, went to Japan to 
survey the educational scene. His report was published that 
same year. 

The author of this current Bulletin was in Japan for vary- 
ing periods, From 1929 to 1935 during the prewar years, he 
was a teacher in the Japanese Government higher schools; 
from 1946 to 1949 he was civil education officer on a Regional 
Military Government team working with educators in south- 
ern Japan. For purposes of studying the current Japanese 
educational system in relation to that of earlier periods, the 
Office of Education sent him to Japan in the spring of 1957 
to visit schools, confer with Government officials, educational 
leaders, teachers, and others directly concerned with education. 
From them all came invaluable assistance on this project. 

It is believed thajt this bulletin will provide useful infor- 
mation to educational and other groups and to individuals 
interested in Japanese education and its unique historical 
background. 




United Staten Commissioner of Education . 
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CHAPTER I 



Educational Philosophy and Policy 

Introduction: Three Epochs 

A LL JAPAN, figuratively speaking, is a school. Alert and eager 
. to learn, the Japanese place education high in their value sys- 
tem and are willing to make sacrifices to obtain it. From their 
Confncian heritage they gained deep respect for learning and for 
the scholar and the teacher. 

Teaching is an esteemed profession. Sensei (teacher) is a term 
of respect applied not only to teachers but to doctors, lawyers, and 
any honored elder. A textbook used in the temple schools of the 
feudal period — Doji-Kyo or Moral Teachings for Children — de- 
clared: “Pupils should follow their teacher at a distance of 7 feet, 
so that they shall not even tread upon his shadow/' 1 

An aspiration of the Japanese for themselves and their children 
is to get education. Even among children, school is considered a 
privilege to be anticipated with joy. The Japanese youth will say, 
as one said to this writer: “To go to school was my greatest pleas- 
sure, and study was my play/' 

After the Emperor was restored to the throne in 1868 (Meiji 
Restoration), Japan determined to modernize. Within a short gen- 
eration (1868-95), the Nation lifted itself out of feudalism into the 
status of a world power. This swift, far-reaching modernization is 
explained in no small part by Japan’s educational system. 

The group of 55 young men who led the Meiji Restoration and 
inaugurated the modern period saw the school system as an instru- 
ment of national policy. The schools could teach loyalty to the 
Emperor, patriotism, and national unity, they maintained. And 
tlie schools could provide technicians for the reform program by 
which the leaders intended to modernize the country. In bending 

1 Translated front: Hanawa llokilcld. Znku Qunttho Kiiiju i Tokyo. Zoku Ounslut Kuiju 
Kanseikni), :i2 It, 0-9, Shown 2. [Ilokiiehi Hitintwu. rompilvr . A Classified Collection of 
Myriad Works, Continued. Tokyo, the Commit ter of the Classified Collection, 1{*27. Vol. 
:t2 It. i>. 0—0,1 
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their efforts to tlm building of a strong Nation, the leaders planned 
a utilitarian education for their people. Almost literally, the Na- 
tion went to school. And the Japanese continue to go to school 
and to be among the world's apt students. 

In the educational and intellectual history of modern Japan since 
the Restoration, three relatively definite movements may be indi- 
cated as follows: (1) The introduction and development of mod- 
ern education, hereafter referred to in the text as the Initial Mod- 
ernization Epoch (1872-1987); (2) the conversion of education to 
the needs of a nation at war, or the Wartime Epoch (1987-45); 
and (8) the building of a new democratized system, or the Democ- 
ratization Epoch (1945 to the present). In dealing with such his- 
torical movements, the writer has found it necessary to keep the 
epoch dates somewhat flexible, and there will be some overlapping 
and some gaps here and there, from epoch to epoch. Accounts of 
the Wartime Epoch appear for the most part in chapters 1 and II. 2 

During the early part (1872 to 1880) of the first epoch Japan 
built considerably upon the pattern of Western thought and insti- 
tutions to create her first modern educational system. Then from 
1886 onward she revised this system to conform more nearly to what 
she considered native values and dedicated it to serving the interests 
of the State. The modernization during the initial epoch was largely 
made possible by development of a national school system and the 
consequent almost universal education and literacy. 

With the coining of the second movement indicated, or the War- 
time Epoch, there was an isolation of school and society from earlier 
influences and a conversion of the schools to a wartime program. 
The third, or Democratization Epoch, has two indicated phases: 
Japan's building a new democratized educational system — first, un- 
der the Allied Occupation (1945 to 1952); second, under Japan's 
responsibility and with some modifications since the peace treaty 
went into effect (1952 to the present). 

This bulletin presents an abridged view of the education pattern 
and its developments during the three indicated epochs. Only his- 
torical volume upon volume can offer the full view of education in 
Japan. 



Initial Modernization Epoch 

When Japan entered the modern world, she had been imbued for 
centuries with the traditional philosophy of Confucianism — espe- 



« These epochs, or |>eriods. arc adapted by the author from the historical outline found 
in Ministry of Education. Eilucation in Japan. Graphic Presentation: 1957 [ Tokyo, the 
Ministry. 1957). l>, 17, 
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daily the Chu-hsi School from Sung China, which taught respect 
for the past and the established system and obedience to authority 
and loyalty to superiors. The school curriculum featured the Con- 
fucian classics; many of the teachers were Japanese Oonfucian schol- 
ars. Confucianism in Japan, as in China, was less an abstract phi- 
losophy than an ethical system, for it had to do with the practical 
affairs of life such as government, social relations, and education. 
Under this philosophy, society was hierarchical with fixed bonds of 
duty and affection between lower and higher members, such as sub- 
ject and Emperor, pupils and teachers. The purpose of education 
was not limited to imparting useful knowledge. Training the char- 
acter of the student in moral virtue through study and emulation of 
the great souls of the past was emphasized. 

Conservative Confueian doctrine as developed in Japan, with its 
acceptance of the authority of tradition and its demand for loyalty 
above everything else including filial piety, 3 became an integral part 
of Japanese culture and was interpreted to meet the demands of 
each period. Loyalty, which in feudal times had been to the imme- 
diate lord, was transferred through the instrumentality of the 
schools to the person of the Emperor. 

With the opening of Japan to Western thought, the literature of 
Confucianism was temporarily put aside to enable the people to 
master a great body of practical information in a brief time. Edu- 
cation. which had been a byproduct of moral training, became one 
of the major purposes of life. It was no longer a private road to 
accomplishment for a few, but an essential preparation for youth to 
take their part in building a modern State. There was little time 
for esthetics. Thera was pressure to acquire knowledge so that 
Japan could grow strong and face other powers on equal terms. 

National unity was created out of the localism of loyalty to feudal 
lords through teaching loyalty of the people to the Emperor. With 
his position as the focal point of the reform movement, there was 
issued in the Emperor's name, a policy statement setting forth the 
principles on which the Imperial rule would be based. While the 
battles of the Restoration were raging in 1808, the young Emperor 
made an oath before “The Celestial Gods and Terrestrial Deities” 
which constituted a Japanese Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

» "Morals” (Shnshin) textbooks taught tlint filial piety was subordinate to loyalty to 
the Emperor, and included in it. One of the Interpreters of the Imperial Rescript on Edit* 
eutlon states: "In Confucianism [in Chinn] . . . filial piety is more generally emphasized 
than loyalty. In Japan, on the contrary, loyalty is a far greater virtue than filial piety.” 
Tetsnjiro Inntic. The Imperial Heneript on Education find Vunfaeianitan, ns quoted in Kiyoko 
Takoda Cho. Chrhttian Criticittm of Traditional ,lapauc*e Ethic * in the Mclji Period [Mltakn. 
Japan. International Christian University, 1050]. p. SIS. (Mimeo.) 
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The fifth article of this Charter Oath of Five Articles fixed the 
purposes of national education: 

Wisdom and knowledge shall be sought all over the world in order to estab- 
lish firmly the foundations of the Empire, f Kokutai ]. 4 

After the military campaigns had brought a measure of peace 
and stability, the leaders turned their attention in 1870 to the task 
of carrying out the Charter Oath in the field of education. An 
order went out to local officials to send their brightest young men 
to Tokyo for dispatch abroad as students. The old temple schools 
of feudal days were closed in preparation for a completely new and 
modern school system. On July 18, 1871, a Department of Edu- 
cation was set up and vested with authority over educational and 
cultural matters. This step was to fix the pattern for the next 74 
years for a central control agency at the top to plan the educational 
structure and administer the school system. 

The new Department drew up an ambitious outline of a national 
system of 4-year compulsory and universal education with a view 
to unifying the people. The educational ordinance, culled Gakusei 
(Educational System), was promulgated on September 8, 1872. 
Following a pattern of centralization similar to that of the French, 
it divided the country into 8 collegiate divisions in each of which 
was to be a university. Each division was subdivided into 32 mid- 
dle or high school districts and, at the local level, each middle 
school district was to have 210 elementary school districts, for a 
grand total of 8 universities, 256 middle schools and 53,760 elemen- 
tary schools throughout the country. 5 The magnitude of this plan 
is evident when one realizes that up to this time schools were in 
temples, and teachers were priests and a few ronin (unattached 
samurai) whose method of teaching was individual tutoring of a 
few select students. It was, therefore, impracticable to put this 
plan into immediate effect. The code was merely the outline of a 
system to be carried out as circumstances permitted. 

As stated in the outline transmitted by the Minister of Educa- 
tion to the Commissioner of Education in the U. S. A., the aim 
was to make a practical education available to all. In a rigorous 
departure from the old ways, the Japanese Government emphasized 
the importance of developing the mind of each individual: 

There have been schools in Japan for many years, but from their in;per : 
fection or misdirection, they benefited the upper classes only. Farmers, 
mechanics, traders, and women were left in ignorance. Even among the 



* Chltoshl Yanaga, Japan Since Perry (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. 1940). 
p. 48, Over the years Kokutai came to mean a mystical faith in tlu> Emperor-State and 
in the sum total of national characteristics. 

s Baron Dalroku Klkuchl. Japanese Education (London, John Murray, 1909), p. 72. 



